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NOTICE 


OF  THE 

SAINT-RAPHAEL  WINE 


Among  the  resources  of  hygiene  and  of  the  materia 
medica,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  substance  more  frequen¬ 
tly  employed  than  wine;  nor  is  there  any  which  is 
employed  with  more  indifference,  with  less  precaution 
as  to  its  most  variable  composition  and  widely  diffe¬ 
ring  effects. 


The  sick  and  the  convalescent  are  told  to  “  Drink 


good  wine’7  without  reflecting  that  its  action  cannot 
be  the  same  on  different  temperaments,  and  that, 
above  all  in  presence  of  an  i  impressionable  organisa¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  scrupulously  Hippocra- 
tes^  advice;  for  Hippocrates  has  declared  that  “wine 
is  a  thing  wonderfully  adapted  to  man,  if,  in  health  as 
in  sickness,  it  be  administered  with  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion  according  to  individual  constitution.  ” 


Liebig,  the  eminent  chemist,  said  also  :  “no  natu- 
ral  or  fabricated  product  surpasses  wine  as  a  restora¬ 
tive  when  the  vital  forces  are  exhausted;  it  rouses  and 
cheers  the  spirits  in  days  of  sadness  ;  it  corrects  and 
counterbalances  the  effects  of  the  perturbation  of  the 
system,  which  it  even  protects  against  the  temporary 
disturbance  caused  by  inorganic  matter.” 

;C 

But  in  employing  wine  to  g^ve  tcyie  t\  t^e  system, 
and  to  protect  t^ie  organisation  agSynst  del^litatiom, 
we  must  know  how  to  choose. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  it  is  a  therapeutical 
maxim,  that  tannin,  which  is  the  fundamental  element 
of  quinquina,  is  one  of  the  most  important  fortifying 
^agents,  one  of  the  surest  elements  of  tonic  action  ; 
tannin,  the  basis  of  some  nutritive  agents,  of  wine  in 
particular,  is  less  of  a  medical  than  of  a  hygienic 


means,  and  is  all  the  more  precious  on  that  account, 
since  it  is  proved  that  hygiene,  above  all,  is  the  restorer 
of  health. 

No  doubt  good  wine  is  not  the  same  for  all,  but 
certainly  the  best  wine  for  all  is  that  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  which  there  is  the  largest  proportion  of  tannin ; 
and  which  contains,  together  with  the  tannin,  a  relati¬ 
vely  large  dose  of  alcohol,  not  of  extraneous  alcohol 
produced  by  factitious  means,  but  of  alcohol  held  in 
intimate  suspension,  developed  by  the  normal  fermen¬ 
tation  of  the  grape. 

It  is  very  precious  and  very  important  to  be  able  to 
invoke  on  this  subject  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bouchardat, 
the  eminent  professor  of  hygiene  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medecine. 

“  For  ordinary  use,  says  the  learned  professor,  good 
“  French  wines,  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
“  water,  are  wisely  chosen  ;  but  for  therapeutic  pur- 
“  poses  the  preference  will  be  given  to  a  wine  richer 
“  in  tannin.  In  this  point  of  view,  none  can  be  placed 
“  above  St-Raphael.  It  is  peculiarly  efficacious  in 
“  restoring  strength  that  has  been  lowered  by  disease, 
“  and  by  laborious  and  difficult  digestion.  ” 


(Formulaire  magistral ,  tq0  edition,  page  1 79/. 
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The  medical  profession  is  unanimous  in  calling -the  . 
attention  of  science  to  the  degeneracy  so  deplorably 
general  in  our  days.  Cachexy,  anemia,  constitutional 
debility  are  the  scourges  of  modern  society.  In  these 
affections  the  blood  grows  poor  and  pale;  the  organs, 
deprived  of  this  essential  element  of  life,  wTork  with 
difficulty;  the  languid  stomach  can  no  longer  furnish 
the  supplies  demanded  by  the  system ;  and  the  careless, 
indifferent  palate  turns  with  distate  from  all  food.  The 
members  grow  cold  and  inactive,  the  limbs  seem  to 
bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  to  refuse  their 
share  of  the  work  on  which  life  depends,  for  this  exqui¬ 
site  human  machine  is  nothing,  can  do  nothing, 
without  the  combined  efforts  of  all  its  component 
parts.  The  sleep  is  agitated,  uneasy.  The  debili¬ 
tated  inert  frame,  wearied  by  its  very  inactivity  cannot 
find  “  tired  nature’s  best  restorer  ”  even  in  the  silence 
and  quiet  of  night. 


The  moral  nature  is  influenced  b}^  this  distressing 
physical  condition.  There  is  no  energy,  no  will,  no 
taste  for  mental  food;  but  a  disinclination  to  work,  a 
failing  memory,  a  weakened  judgment,  inexplicable 
sadness,  and  causeless  discouragement. 


This  mental  exhaustion,  and  this  bodily  weakness 
announce  a  pitiless,  often  a  fatal  malady,  specially 
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cruel  to  the  young;  wasting  away  their  flesh,  sprea¬ 
ding  the  greenish  shade  of  chlorosis  over  their  faces, 
drawing  a  dark  line  round  the  starting  eyes,  whose 
eager,  anxious  gaze  seems  to  implore  pity,  help  and 
health. 


And  science  is  forced  to  confess,  with  sorrow,  her 
impotence  in  presence  of  this  terrible  scourge  which 
pursues  its  remorseless  course  till  it  reaches  its  goal, 
the  grave. 


\A.< 


What  gives  rise  to  this  malady  and  what  feeds  it  ? 

Often  there  is  no  internal  injury, -no  accidental  cause. C, 
Is  it  the  impoverished  air  of  the  town  ?  Is  it  produced^ 
by  the  unknown  adulterations  of  food,  to  which  strong  ^ 
constitutions  may  be  impervious^  but  which  are  per- 
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nicious  to  the  delicate  ?  Is  it  that,  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  nature,  mind  commands  matter?  That  a  high 
pressure  education  has  fatally  stopped  the  normal 
development  of  the  body?  The  mother  despairs  as  all 
human  aid  seems  vain  to  check  the  cruel  decay  of  the 
strength  and  the  life  of  her  child. 


This  malady  especially  attacks  the  young,  but  it 
docs  not  always  spare  the  adult.  It  is  the  too  frequent 
consequence  of  a  wordly  life,  of  business  cares,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  preoccupations,  of  the  abuse  of  the  table  and 
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other  pleasures.  The  young  woman  who  has  over¬ 
taxed  her  strength  and  finds  herself  deprived  of  the 
supreme  joys  of  maternity;  thejrian  of.  mature  years,. 
who  has  drawn  too  heavily  on  the  resources  of  youth 
and  is  prematurely  invaded  by_  the  fatal  enervation  of 
old  age  —  they  also  pay  their  tribute  to  thys  malady, 
by  these  nmurnful^ symptoms,  by  this  too  early 
wasting  away. 

Magistrates  are  frequently  liable  to  the  attacks  of  this 
malady  in  consequence  of  their  serious  and  delicate 
functions.  It  is  developed  by  the  too  continuous  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  moral  faculties,  kept  on  the  strain  by  their 
professionnal  cares,  by  the  grave  anxietes  and  preoccu¬ 
pations  inseparable  from  those  cares  and  duties. 

The  clergy  are  exposed  to  the  same  affections  from 
similar  causes.  Constantly  absorbed  by  the  duties  of 
their  position,  duties  always  delicate,  and  often  pain¬ 
ful,  the  circumstances  of  their  existence  are  such  as 
but  too  frequently  develop  the  germ  of  this  fatal  malady. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  encourages  all  these 
chronic  affections  and  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  particular,  than  the  life  of  a  man  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  irregularity  of  the  meals,  the  haste  in 
which  they  are  taken,  are  frequent  causes  of  digestive 
disturbance. 
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The  merchant  is  fatally  absorbed  by  his  occupa¬ 
tions,  by  business  cares,  by  the  exhausting  toils  of 
sedentary  life;  he  daily  imposes  on  himself  a  double 
outlay  of  physical  and  of  moral  activity,  an  incessant 
tension  of  the  mental  faculties,  always  forced  beyond 
their  normal  capacity. 

This  state  of  constant,  feverish,  over  excitement, 
invariably  produces  lassitude  after  excess,  organic 
disturbance,  loss  of  sleep  and  appetite,  and  the  whole 
train  of  nervous  affections.  Business,  too  frequently, 
tyrannizes  over  its  subject  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
prevent  his  attending  to  his  health  and  caring  for  the 
interests  which  should  preoccupy  him  above  all  others. 

To  remedy  the  evil  is  well ;  —  it  is  better  to  fore¬ 
stall  it. 

There  is  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of  young  girls 
which  we  especially  recommend  to  the  vigilant  atten¬ 
tion  of  mothers.  This  epoch,  so  often  fatal,  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  influence  on  the  woman’s  future  health,  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  paid  to  it.  How  many  sink 
down  and  fade  away  for  want  of  having  been  placed 
under  the  reconstitutive  treatment  their  condition  re¬ 
quired,  at  the  right  time. 

Must  we  ask  chemistry  for  weapons  to  combat  this 
evil,  and  look  for  them  in  the  mysterious  arsenal  of 
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the  laboratory?  Can  we  by  artificial  means  recons¬ 
truct  this  diseased  creature  whom  the  natural  forces 
of  life  have  abandoned?  Must  we  try  to  build  him  up 
for  a  while  by  these  various  empirical  expedients 
which  can  have  but  a  temporary  effect  because  the 
system  soon  grows  accustomed  to  them,  and  which 
must  be  constantly  followed  up  by  new  and  evermore 
powerful  remedies  until  the  day  when  the  saturated 
and  worn  out  system  rebels  against  all  these  learned 
combinations.  Then  science  is  forced  to  acknowedge 
herself  defeated  and  to  abandon  the  victim  to  himself, 
exhausted  by  all  these  experiments,  and  incapable  of 
reaction  unless  nature  should  waken  up  in  despite,  to 
show  in  her  turn  how  mighty  she  is,  and  how  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  inventions  of  the  still  and  the  crucible 
are  the  simple  means  she  employs. 

Nature  is  fertile  in  resources.  Let  her  alone,  and 
confine  yourself  to  helping  her  by  natural  means,  by 
a  rational  hygienic  system,  by  bracing  air,  by  perfect 
repose  of  mind,  by  a  wholesome  and  simple  diet. 

Hygiene,  judicious  diet,  tonic  air,  are  all-powerful 
means,  when  nature  has  not  been  worn  out  by  expe¬ 
riments,  when  she  has  not  lost  all  her  spring. 

A  few  natural  remedies,  in  small  uninterrupted  do¬ 
ses,  will  suffice  for  helping,  little  by  little,  the  intelli- 
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gent  efforts  of  nature.  Always  powerful ,  always 
■ingenious,  she  restores,  she  repairs  what  man  wastes 
and  destroys  with  criminal  carelessness. 


Preeminent  in  nature’s  pharmacopoeia  are  the  mi¬ 
neral  waters ;  the  only  vehicles  through  which  sul¬ 
phur  and  iron,  the  most  precious  agents  of  physical 

-  ......  , _  .  . - ■ 

restoration,  can  be  easily  assimilated,  without  exci- 
ting  repugnance  or  producing  any  bad  effects. 

But  certainly  a  place  must  be  reserved,  and  in  the 
first  rank,  for  tannin  which  has  a  peculiar  efficacy  for 
all  these  debilitated  natures,  for  all  these  unstrung 

Tannin  is  the  very  essence  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  medication  as  iron  and  sulphur  of  mineral. 


When  bark,  which  is  at  once  febrifuge,  in  virtue  of 
the  quinine,  and  tonic,  in  consequence  of  the  tannin 
it  possesses  in  larger  proportions  than  any  of  our  in¬ 
digenous  plants,  was  imported  into  Europe,  claret 
was  at  first  selected  as  the  fittest  vehicle  for  the  tannic 
preparation  made  with  bark. 

Later  on,  to  please  the  taste  to  humour  the  patient’s 
palate,  to  mitigate  the  bitterness  of  this  infusion,  the 
bark  was  prepared,  with  sweet  Spanish  wines. 


temge^giunts 


But  these  wines,  which  are  often  the  result  of  disho- 


largest  proportion  and  in  a  form  suitable  for  nutri¬ 
tion. 

On  all  these  grounds  the  first  place  among  natural 
remedies  belongs  to  the  tannic  wine  of  St-Raphael. 
Its  excellence  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon  by 
M.  Bouchardat. 

Observation  and  long  experience  have  shown  that 
they  could  not  have  fixed  on  a  better  remedy.  There 
is  none  which  contains  more  tannin  and  tonic  coloring 
matter;  none  which  contains  more  natural  iron,  for 
the  richer  the  color  of  the  wine  the  more  of  this  metal 
it  possesses. 

Thus,  all  the  ingredients  best  suited  for  repairing 
the  waster  of  the  system  are  found  united  in  the 
most  convenient  form  in  this  valuable  aliment. 

St-Raphael  is  not  only  as  palatable  as  the  finest  des¬ 
sert  wines,  but  it  is  free  from  the  burning  of  alcoholic 
liquids,  and  from  the  bitter  and  harsh  flavor  of  the 
preparations  of  quinine.  It  his  smooth  and  rich  to 
the  palate,  moderately  sweet,  cordial  to  the  stomach. 
In  these  qualities  it  is  on  a  par  with  the  fine  growths 
of  France  and  Spain.  But  it  certainly  takes  the  first 
place  among  the  wines  recommended  as  tonic  and 
strengthening. 
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Doctor  Nonat,  speaking  of  the  special  advantages 
of  tannic  wines,  says  that  they  are  peculiarly  effica¬ 
cious  on  account  of  the  astringent  and  tonic  principles 
they  contain ;  and  Chomel  remarks,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Dispepsia,  that  in  middle  age,  and,  still  more,  in 
advanced  life,  the  use  of  these  wines  is  very  favorable 
to  the  process  of  digestion.  He  considers  its  use  still 
more  urgent  for  women  and  children,  with  the  double 
object  of  exciting  an  internal  warmth  capable  of  resis¬ 
ting  the  trying  influences  of  the  climate,  and  of  sti¬ 
mulating  the  action  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 


The  well  known  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion 
are  :  distress,  more  or  less  severe,  of  the  whole  diges¬ 
tive  system;  most  often  an  indefinite  uneasiness, 
oppression,  a  ^^g^gnsation  of  swelling,  and  ful¬ 
ness  ;  a  kind  of  aversion  to  movement,  of  indifference 


to  conversation ;  heaviness  of  the  head,  often  sick 
headache,  sometimes  vomiting,  irresistible  drowsiness  w 
after  meals,  and,  at  night  uneasy  sleep,  painful 
dreams,  night-mare. 


No  agent  is  at  once  more  natural  and  more  effica¬ 
cious  than  tannin  for  restoring  harmony  to  the  dis- 
functiorts.  and  for  bringing  back  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  that  supply  of  gastric  juice  on  which  the  energy 
of  its  action  depends. 


The  influence  of  this  substance  is  quite  specific  in 
the  numerous  cases  where  the  nutritive  system  is 
languid,  and  where  the  organs,  affected  by  atony, 
have  become  inadequate  to  the  alimentary  reparation  ; 
because  tannin  is  the  principal  and  surest  means  for 
recomposing  the  nutritive  and  digestive  ferments, 
apart  from  the  haphazard  and  often  dangerous  expe¬ 
dients  of  chemistry  and  empiricism. 


Against  this  dread  disease  called  anemia,  a  term 
which  includes  the  impoverished  blood,  and  the 
decline  which  leads  to  the  enervation  of  the  vital  func- 
tions,  the  interruption  ojf  the  normal  action  of  the 
organs,  the  inactivity  of  the  stomach,  pallor,  debility, 
hectic  fever  undermining  the  system  and  leading  to 
fatal  results ;  against  anemia  we  need  a  wise  hygienic 
system  aided  by  a  natural  tonic  such  as  the  tannin 
found  in  the  natural  tannic  wine  of  St-Raphael. 

And,  by  degrees,  under  the  generous  influence  of 
this  precious  agent,  the  essential  organs  of  life  resume 
their  regular  action.  Appetite  returns  ;  food  again 
becomes  tasteful  to  the  palate;  again  the  gastric  juices 
flow  freely,  and  work  with  their  pristine  vigour. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  healthy  digestion  the  blood 
circulates  redder, warmer, richer ; the  pulse  improves; 
the  muscles  recover  their  due  tension; the  limbs  their 


vigor;  the  drooping  head  rises  erect  and  life  shines  in 
the  sparkling  eye. 

The  mind  participates  in  this  regeneration  of  the 
body;  the  brain  thinks  and  works  :  the  imagination 
wakes  up  ;  the  lip  smiles  and  the  heart  beats  gladly. 

The  happy  mother  kisses  the  roses  that  bloom  on 
the  cheek  of  her  child ;  the  young  wife  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  hope  of  maternity;  the  mature  man  can 
return  to  his  labours  as  he  feels  the  faculties  that 
disease  had  benumbed  waken  up  und  resume  their 
onward  progress;  the  old  man  stoops  no  longer,  he 
will  pursue  his  career  with  a  firm  step  to  its  destined 
limit.  Physical  strength,  m&ptal  serenity,  life  itself, 
in  short,  are  the  lawful  conquests  of  hygiene  and 

health. 

. 

One  of  the  busiest  and  most  distinguished  physi¬ 
cians  of  Paris,  Dr.  X...  has  a  large  and  blooming 
family,  three  charming  girls  and  two  fine  boys.  The 
eldest  is  nineteen,  the  young  est  eight  years  of  age. 
This  latter  is  full  of  life,  joyous,  turbulent,  quick  and 
intelligent.  His  mind  reflects  the  happy  equilibrium 
of  the  vital  functions. 


The  wine  of  St-Raphael  has  its  set  place  on  Dr  X’s 


table.  At  each  meal  every  child  receives  a  wisely 
calculated  dose.  The  least  science  and  experience 
can  do  is  to  furnish  useful  examples,  and  the  most 
eloquent  are  those  given  by  the  doctor’s  family. 


Valence,  impr.  Jules  C6as  et  fils 
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